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CHURCH MUSIC CONFERENCES 
AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Only 120 days until June 1! How about starting to save your money 
now so that you can attend a church music conference this spring or 
summer? There are some in all parts of the country. Here are a few 
already scheduled: 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. JUNE 8-10. 
Third annual conference of the Lutheran Society for Worship, 
Music and the Arts. Dr. Ludwig Lenel, Muhlenberg College, Chairman. 


Tusa, OKLAHOMA. JUNE 15-17. 
Bell festival. Mr. James S. Boles, John Knox, Presbyterian Church, 
2929 East Thirty-first Street, Tulsa 5, Oklahoma. 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. JUNE 24-28. 
Choral School of the Pittsburgh Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Professor Marlowe Johnson, Thiel College, Dean. 


Mr. Tremper, New York. JuNE 26-Jury 2. 
PAYNESVILLE, Minnesota. JuLy 10-16. 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. JuLy 31-Aucust 6. 

Church Music Workshops of the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. A. T. Berghult, Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, 
Director. 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND. JULY 17-23. 

Church Music Summer School of the Maryland Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, held at Hood College. Rev. James G. 
Horn, P.O. Box 13, Smithsburg, Maryland, Chairman Music Committee. 
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Bringing Church Music 


into the Home 


Several years ago I made a long motor trip in 
company with a young mother and her two 
daughters, aged four and five. After a hun- 
dred miles or so the best behaved children be- 
gin to get restless, and after several more 
hundreds of miles the toys, the games, the 
conversation, all wore thin. 

This trip was quite different from ones 
that we used to make with our own children, 
for so far there had been no singing. 

“Let’s sing,” I said to the fidgeter. 

She looked at me. “What?” 

“Do you know ...” I searched my memory 
for the kind of song a four-year-old might 
know... 

“No. You sing it.” 

So I did. “Now you sing with me.” 

She tried the strange tune and now the five- 
year-old hung over the seat and joined in. 
Soon we were singing the tune quite ac- 
curately and with great gusto. We “row-row- 
rowed our boats” over three states and the rest 
of the trip. 

For children like to sing. If they do not go 
singing around the house it is because no one 
has led them to sing. Singing ought to be a 
part of family living, another bond of shared 
experience between members of the family. 


. “Row, row, row your boat?” 
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by CATHERINE HERZEL 


Nor does this family singing need to be 
limited to “row, row, row your boat” and its 
like. The wealth of church music can enrich 
family life and deepen the devotional life of 
the home. 

As a director of music working with chil- 
dren in the church, you have an opportunity 
to help the home in this respect. Offer your 
help and you will find it gratefully accepted, 
not by every parent but by a significant 
number. 
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One way in which you can begin this 
service is by planning at tie-up with the music 
you teach and the home. Suggest ways in 
which the music the children learn in church 
may be used with their family. For example, 
you might teach your children a singing grace 
and then send home with each child a note 
explaining that the child has learned to sing 
a grace that might be used at family meal 
times. It is a good idea to include the words 
of the grace. Hymns for Primary Worship, 
published by Westminster Press, contains four 
singing graces that may be used in this way. 
Purely as a byproduct, if your children have 
learned to sing the grace, “To God who gives 
us daily bread,” they will have learned the 
tune “Tallis’ Ordinal.” Another of these 
graces, “Rejoice, give thanks and sing!” is, of 
course, the refrain of the hymn tune “Marion.” 

Another area in which parents welcome 
help is that of family worship. Many families 
would like to worship together in their home 
but are not quite sure how to go about it. Or, 
having tried it, they are discouraged by the 
difficulties which arise. You can’t solve all 
their problems, but by suggesting hymns and 
other forms of music that can be used in the 
family’s devotions, you can be of great help. 

One common difficulty in the family’s wor- 
ship is that most families have children of 
varied ages and therefore varied needs and in- 
terests. It is difficult to have a family service 
that will help a four-year-old and an eight- 
year-old. The difficulty increases when the 
age difference is greater. But children of dif- 
ferent ages can share singing together more 
easily than sharing in other forms of worship. 
For example, “Beautiful Saviour” is a favorite 
hymn among children as young as five or six 
and is beloved by older children, teen-agers, 
and adults. The experience of singing this 
hymn is meaningful to all the age groups tak- 
ing part—not with the same significance to all 
but with meaning on each level. You can 
serve the Christian home by providing music 
that the family can sing together in its 
worship. 

We refer again to that excellent book, 
Hymms for Primary Worship. If you teach 
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your children the sentence-song, “O God, may 
the whole world praise Thee,” follow up by 
sending a note home suggesting that the fam- 
ily’s devotions would be enriched if the chil- 
dren sing this as a way of beginning family 
prayers. Include a copy of the words and the 
whole family may easily learn it as a part of 
their worship. The children will feel that 
they have taken a real part in the family wor- 
ship time. 

A more elaborate contribution might be 
made if your children learn the litany re- 
sponse, “Our Father, we thank Thee,” and 
you send home copies of the litany prayer 
to which this is a response, with the suggestion 
that this could be a part of the family’s 
worship. 

In the same way hymns that you teach the 
children to sing may be used with their fam- 
ilies. On the primary level we think particu- 
larly of “All creatures of our God and King,” 
and “All glory, laud and honor” as hymns 
which the whole family can enjoy. When you 
come to children of junior age, there are a 
great number of hymns which they can learn 
to sing and to understand that will be of 
significance to older members of the family 
as well. Hymns such as these can bind to- 
gether the different ages in common worship. 
But many parents do not realize that this re- 
source is available unless you will point it out 
to them. So, when your children learn to sing 
a fine hymn like “Let us with a gladsome 
mind,” “The Lord’s my Shepherd,” or “In 
Christ there is no east or west,” suggest that 
they sing it at home with their family. 

This will prove especially helpful when 
your children have learned seasonal hymns. 
Let them greet the Advent season with “O 
come, O come, Emmanuel,” and suggest they 
use it at home with their Advent wreath. 
Hymns for Easter and Christmas are abundant. 
But have you thought of “O beautiful for 
spacious skies,” as a suggestion for family 
singing on July 4? Or “Now thank we all 
our God” for Thanksgiving Day? Parents 
feel the need of keeping the spiritual emphasis 
in the days we celebrate. You can show them 
one way to do this. 





One of the high points of family living 
is the shared experience of the whole family 
worshiping in church, together. Almost all 
children of school age, and some children even 
younger, can enter into parts of the worship 
service with real understanding. But this fam- 
ily experience can be made even more fruitful 
if the children, under your guidance, have 
learned to sing and to understand parts of the 
liturgy. Renewed interest in liturgical forms 
has accompanied the introduction of new 
hymnals in many churches. Interpret to the 
children in ways that they can understand the 
living tradition embodied in the service of 
your church. Help them to sing the chants 
correctly and to understand the meaning of 
the words. If you do this you will contribute 
to the deeper worship experience of the whole 
family. 

But the effect of such teaching is not only 
in more meaningful participation in the church 
worship. Parts of the service may be used in 
home devotions, too. Why should a family 
not sing together the Gloria Patri as a mark of 
their thanks for the words of the Bible which 
they have read? If your children have learned 
to sing the season graduals why should they 
not sing these at home? 

The greater the understanding of the hymns 
that children possess when you have helped 
them to grasp the meaning of the words and 
the flow of the melody, the greater will be 
their participation in the spirit of worship 
when the family is together in church. 

A last suggestion of something that you can 
do for the homes of your church is that you 
might acquaint parents with the names of 
books about children and their music and 
collections of church music. Many parents 
of primary age children would be delighted 
to know about Hymns for Primary Worship 
as a book that belongs on the piano at home. 

In all this you have been noble and un- 
selfish, concerned with what you can do for 
the homes of your children. Virtue is not 
always its only reward; there will be results of 
this interest in the home that will help your 
work. When parents can see the results and 
the use of the music the children are learning 
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at church, they will have a greater respect for 
the importance of your work with their chil- 
dren and will be more eager to cooperate. 
Children’s choir practice will be upgraded to 
take precedence over dancing lessons and the 
social program. Parents will gain a greater 
sympathy with your aims and begin to see 
that the purpose of children’s choirs is not 
that children may perform but that they may 
grow into a greater experience of worship. 


The problem of younger children learning 
hymns will be aided because mothers and 
fathers will have seen to it that children learn 
the words of the hymns and songs you sent 
home for use in family worship. The songs 
that children have been singing at home will 
be ones that they know when you wish to use 
them in the choir. In many ways this tie-in 
with the home will mean additional use and 
hence greater familiarity with the music you 
are teaching. 

But your real achievement will be that you 
have helped the child grow in his worship 
life, which is, after all, your chief purpose as 
a music director of children. 





Catherine Herzel is an author and lives in Monaca, 
Pennsylvania where her husband is pastor of St. 
Peter Lutheran Church. She was co-author, with 
her husband, of To Thee We Sing, published by 
the Muhlenberg Press. 
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Physically the organ is a part of the church. 
Acoustically the situation is exactly reversed— 
the church is a part, and a very important 
part, of the organ. 

The meaning of this somewhat paradoxical 
statement should be apparent to anyone who 
has ever had anything to do with moving an 
organ from one building to another. Unless 
the two buildings are similar in interior shape 
and actual organ location, an organ which has 
been moved without any tonal or structural 
alteration will be found to sound quite dif- 
ferently in its new location. This difference 
may be apparent not only in loudness or soft- 
ness, or even reverberation, but in actual tone 
quality or timbre. While the organ may ap- 
pear to be the same as it was in its former 
location, the truth of the matter is that an 
integral part of it has been altered—its sur- 
roundings. 

Surroundings make a great deal more dif- 
ference to the success or failure of an organ 
than of any other instrument. The violin has 
its hollow resonant body and the piano its 
soundboard and case, and such instruments 
are affected but slightly by the rooms in 
which they are played. But while the case, 
chests, and other structural parts of an organ 
do, if well-designed and made, have a certain 
sympathetic effect on resonance and tonal 
cohesion, the size and complexity of the in- 
strument demands a larger tone reflector and 
resonator than could ever be built into it. 
All front-rank organ builders realize this and, 
in building a new organ, try in every way 
possible to incorporate the building into the 
acoustical structure of the organ. 

It is a misfortune for both organists and 
builders that at present two great stumbling- 
blocks often lie in the path to an acoustically 
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THE CHURCH AS A PART OF 
THE ORGAN 






by BARBARA J. OWEN 


satisfying organ installation. One is the 
ignorance or only superficial knowledge of 
the majority of church architects regarding the 
nature, function, and requirements of an organ 
in a church. The other is the unfortunate 
tendency of many churches to regard the 
organ as an afterthought in a church building 
program, not contacting consultants or builders 
until after the building has been constructed 
and it is too late to correct conditions un- 
favorable to good organ tone, except at con- 
siderable expense. It is not surprising that 
many of these churches must ultimately settle 
for some sort of inadequate electronic substi- 
tute (not infrequently losing a good organist 
in the process) due to want of suitable space. 
The first of these stumbling blocks can be 
removed only by time and the persistent ef- 
forts of organists and builders alike. The 
second can be removed by any organists or 
building committee wise enough to realize the 
importance of making definite plans about the 
organ while their buildings are still in the 
blueprint stage, even to the point of choosing 
a builder and having him work with the 
architect. 

Many. potentially good organs recently 
built or even in the process of being built 
are doomed to be victims of one or more of 
the several harmful misconceptions currently 
held by many architects, laymen, and all too 
many uninformed organists. Probably the 
worst of these is the notion that the up-to- 
date location for an organ is in a chamber 
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deep in a wall, with but one opening. Fads 
may (and certainly do) change with the times, 
but the fundamental laws of physics cannot be 
made to change with them. The only good 
location for an organ today is the same as 
it has been for the past five centuries: free- 
standing and in the open. 

Often coupled with the idea that an organ 
must be in a chamber is the idea that it must 
be in two chambers; that is, divided into two 
separate halves. The origin of this seems to be 
in the current popularity of the English 
chancel style of church interior, with the 
organ and choir up front rather than in the 
gallery as in continental and early American 
usage. A glance at a picture of any authentic 
English chancel, however, will show that no 
precedent for burying an organ in a chamber 
can be found here, for while the organ is 
indeed found in the chancel, and on a side 
wall at that, it will be noticed that the case 
projects considerably from the wall, and un- 
less the organ is large enough to constitute 
virtually two separate complete organs, it is 
located entirely on one wall only. 
tone-annihilating chancel 
chamber is strictly an American creation. 
Probably it came about through attempts to 
compress the spacious English chancel into the 
confines of the medium-sized American 
church. Instead of being hung om the wall, the 
organ was pushed into the wall. The effect on 
organ tone was roughly comparable to putting 
an opera singer into a phone booth. Resonance 
and presence were lost, and important har- 
monics and overtones suppressed. 

Why is an enclosed chamber the poorest 
of all locations for an organ? For one thing, 
it puts a large instrument into a small room, 
from which an opening leads out into a 
larger room. While the organ can be heard 
in the larger room, much of its tonal energy 
has already been dissipated by bouncing back 
and forth around the smaller room. This is 
particularly noticeable relative to the higher, 
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short-wave harmonics, which are more rapidly 
dissipated than the longer wave-lengths of 
lower tones, causing a chambered organ—no 
matter how brightly voiced in the factory— 
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to sound dull and lifeless to the hearer in the 
main part of the church. Some builders try 
to force the tone by using higher wind- 
pressures and harsher voicing. While this may 
increase somewhat the brilliance of the sound 
heard out in the church, it also makes the tone 
more coarse and unnatural, and tiring to hear 
over protracted periods. 

If an organ is divided between two 
chambers, it places an additional burden on 
the builder (and, indirectly, on the organist 
and listeners) by reason of the greater dif- 
ficulty of obtaining balance and blend between 
the two halves which will sound well in all 
parts of the church. In most cases the size of 
the actual organ, if it is of three manuals or 
fewer, does not make division practical, yet it 
is done anyway by the architect simply for 
visual symmetry, with no thought given to 
the organ as a musical instrument. One is 
inclined to think that many architects are 
strictly three-dimensional visual thinkers, con- 
ceiving a building only as it affects the eye. 
The fourth dimension of a church is sound, 
and no church can be well-designed unless its 
effect on the ear is also considered. 

Any position in which the organ stands in- 
side the four walls of the main auditorium, 
being free of obstruction on at least three 
sides, can be considered a good position, all 
other factors being equal (these other factors 
including overall acoustics, location of choir 
pews, and console). 

Of all the free-standing locations, the one 
which affords the greatest overall diffusion of 
tone and choir-organ blend is the traditional 
rear gallery location. This placement is, hap- 
pily, slowly returning to favor with many 
Protestant denominations. Part of the reason 
for this may be that the architectural trend of 
buildings of contemporary design is swinging 
away from the flat-ceilinged, boxy type which 
often had no gallery and encouraged the use 
of poky chancel chambers, towards a more 
airy style which is characterized by steeply- 
pitched and A-frame _ construction. 
These styles which feature a fairly high ceiling 
peak encourage the use of galleries, and the 
very height of the ceilings helps to give 
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Proof that even the smallest church can have a fine organ. 
A ten-rank tracker action organ built in 1959 by the 
Andover Organ Company, Methuen, Massachusetts, for the 
Redeemer Lutheran Church, Lawrence, Massachusetts 





Organ in Trinity Church, Buffalo, New Organ in Kramer Chapel, Concordia Organ in St. James Episcopal Church, Ne 
York, built by the Schlicker Organ Co. Senior College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, York City, built by M. P. Moller, Inc. 
built by the Schlicker Organ Co. 


Organ in Albion College Chapel, Albion, Michigan, built by M. P. Moller, Inc. 





plenty of headroom for an organ of any size. 
As for acoustics, the same principle which 
makes the steep-roofed Victorian Gothic 
churches of the 1870’s so acoustically “live” is 
present in these radically different structures, 
to the advantage of preacher and musicians. 

A chancel-side location is still possible, of 
course, and can be successful providing the 
organ is on one side only, and that it be 
strictly inside the church—either hanging from 
or standing back to the interior wall, and not 
in any kind of recess or separate room. Another 
possible location is directly behind the altar, 
facing the congregation. This has been proved 
successful in several instances, although it is 
still something of an innovation, and requires 
careful planning for the location of choir and 
console. 

Regarding these two important elements, it 
should go without saying that choir and organ 
(including console) must all occupy the same 
general location if satisfactory blend and co- 
ordination are to be achieved. Because the 
church building is a resonator and sound re- 
flector, unity of musical sound depends on all 
the sources of that sound being in approxi- 
mately the same place in the building. When 
choir and organ sound together, their sounds 
should reflect off the same surfaces and be 
subject to the same reverberation. Divided 
organ, divided choirs, and separated organs 
and choirs make this an impossibility. 

In recent years, musicians and organ builders 
have been paying more attention to the past 
and the lessons it has to teach, after having 
had a hard lesson in what happens when the 
past is ignored. Out of this study has come a 
clear picture of the organ not as an imitation 
orchestra or sound-effects machine, but as a 
distinct instrument with its own characteristic 
tone quality. As the organ has emerged as a 
tonal entity, it has also begun to emerge as 
a structural and mechanical entity, and not 
something which can be divided into innumer- 
able unrelated segments and stuffed into con- 
venient corners. As the pure classic tone of 
the earlier European organ has helped to de- 
velop the tonal integrity of the modern organ, 
so has the renaissance of mechanical (tracker) 


action as an aid to more musical playing helped 
in re-creating the organ as a structural indi- 
vidual among instruments through its natural 
demand on the placement of pipes and rela- 
tionship of console to chests. The builders 
have learned the lesson well, and now know 
how to build an organ which can make the 
most of the building in which it stands. Yet, 
often they must be satisfied by a second-best 
installation due to the fact that so many of 
the organists and architects have not pro- 
gressed as far as they, and have ignored or 
discounted the need for the kind of instru- 
ment the builders know is best. Should the 
better builders refuse a contract on these 
grounds, there are always a few opportunists 
in the trade whose skill or scruples are not so 
well-developed, who are always ready to 
step in. 

In the remodeling of an older church, the 
matter of relocating the organ often arises. 
especially if the alteration involves the change 
from a pulpit-centered worship area with a 
central organ and choirloft to a chancel situ- 
ation. If a proper-sized gallery is present, this 
presents the ideal solution, but if there is no 
gallery, or it is too small or structurally weak, 
a side-of-chancel or back-of-chancel location 
becomes necessary. 

Another situation in which many “young” 
churches find themselves is that in which they 
must build by stages, usually beginning with 
a multi-purpose buiiding (later to be used as 
a parish hall and educational building) and 
waiting sometimes as long as ten years for a 
main house of worship. What to do musically 
during this sometimes-long waiting period 
when the church must worship in the parish 
hall often presents a real problem. Until re- 
cently organists have had to make do as best 
they could with electronic instruments or 
pianos. Lately, however, the organ builders 
themselves have come up with an ideal solu- 
tion, and that is to design the complete organ 
at the same time the proposed building is 
designed (here we have that desirable archi- 
tect-organ builder cooperation again), and 
then build either one or two completed divi- 
sions or a “skeleton” organ composed of the 
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most essential stops of the specification, with 
provision for installing the rest later. These 
incomplete organs are then installed in tempo- 
rary locations (usually just on the floor) in the 
parish hall, to be moved and completed when 
the main church is finally built. This requires 
plenty of advance planning, but churches 
which have done this confirm that it is well 
worth while. 

Many architects seem to put a church audi- 
torium in the same classification as a cafeteria, 
office, or schoolroom, failing to realize that 
while it is good for sound to be deadened or 
suppressed in such places, the very opposite 
is true of a church. Here sound should be 
encouraged and enhanced. Of course, outside 
noise should be deadened, and the control of 
such acoustical flaws as “flutter” and “slap- 
back,” which may show up in a new building, 
is necessary, but such things usually require 
the services of a professional acoustical engi- 
neer, and the arbitrary specification of sound- 
absorbing tile and plaster by numerous archi- 
tects simply as a matter of course cannot be 
too severely condemned. 

The slight “halo” which a two or three sec- 
ond reverberation period gives to sounds can 
be roughly compared to the visual effect 
obtained by placing a paper shade over a light 
bulb. The effect to our eyes of a naked light 
bulb is glaring and hard, and so is the effect 
of any sound in a completely “dead” room. 
Sound is enhanced by reverberation. This is 
the principle behind the time-honored practice 
of bathtub singing, though few people realize 
it. Even the voice of the traditional bathtub 
tenor can sound like Caruso’s (well, almost! ) 
after having bounced a few times around the 
hard tile walls and floor of the bathroom, 
while in the living-room, filled with sound- 
absorbing rugs, drapes, and upholstered furni- 
ture, that same voice leaves a greal deal to be 
desired. Unfortunately, many churches are 
far too much like our living-rooms, with wall- 
to-wall carpeting, pew cushions, and some- 
times even draperies, all of which are as ef- 
fective sound-blotters as the most efficient 
absorptive tile. 
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A church can save itself a great many head- 
aches in the realm of organ placement and 
acoustical control by calling in an expert to 
work with the architect while the church is 
still in the process of being designed. That 
expert is, of course, an organ builder. Even if 
finances do not permit the installation of the 
organ, or even part of the organ, until some 
time after the completion of the building, 
there is no reason why a builder cannot at 
least be chosen, and brought into the situation 
at the planning stage. The chances are that 
with production schedules of most of the 
better builders being what they are, it will 
be at least two years from the signing of the 
contract before the organ can be delivered 
anyway, so it is well to think ahead. 

The choice of a builder, of course, is not 
to be taken lightly. The church which settles 
arbitrarily on the first one contacted or the 
lowest bidder is taking a rather long gamble. 
At least four or five well-recommended 
builders should be considered, the choice being 
narrowed down not necessarily to the one who 
can write the biggest stoplist for the lowest 
cost, but rather the one who, after a careful 
inspection of representative instruments by 
all the builders under consideration, seems 
capable of the soundest construction, most 
versatile tonal scheme, and cleanest and most 
cohesive tone. 

Good-sounding and functional organs do 
not come about by accident, and the church 
which truly has the welfare of future congre- 
gations at heart will find itself presented with 
no small task. If we consider the history of 
the organ in the Christian church and try to 
imagine its place in bringing joy and comfort 
and a richer worship experience to unnum- 
bered worshipers over the centuries, that task 
will be taken up eagerly, its reward being in 
its successful completion, and the work itself, 
in a sense, an act of worship. 





Barbara J. Owen is organist and choir director 
of the Congregational Church in Hingham, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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An increasing number of churches, both large 
and small, are employing one person who 
both plays the organ and directs the choirs. 
This ‘arrangement has proved fully successful 
over and over again for many years. Music 
schools are encouraging it with instruction 
in its techniques in church music classes. 
Architects are making it more possible through 
wise placement of the choir stalls, the organ 
chambers, and the organ console in designing 
of new churches. Lastly, a church budget will 
often allow a good salary for one well-trained 
individual, but not for two. 

A music program of the highest quality can 
be attained under the leadership of one person 
in a church if he or she is careful to see that 
all the conditions are right. It is these con- 
ditions that I wish to discuss, for those of us 
who use this method need to appraise our 
work constantly in order to avoid the apologies 
and criticisms often heard about the organist- 
director combination. 
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Consider first the placement of the choir in 
the church in relation to the organ console. 
Each choir member should be able to see at 
least the head of the organist-director during 
the singing of an anthem whether it is by 
direct sight or with the aid of carefully placed 
mirrors. The closer the whole choir, the organ 
console, and the organ pipes are to each other, 
the better will be the musical results. If at all 
possible, the organist-director should not be 
visible to the congregation. If he is, his move- 
ments, both in playing and directing, should 
be very inconspicuous and at a minimum. 

In his preparation for the choir rehearsal, 
the organist-director begins his double duties. 
He first must know the choir parts note- 
perfect — entrances, cut-offs, phrasing, dy- 
namics, tempi. These should be suitably 
marked in his copy. The organ accompani- 
ment must be learned carefully and registrated. 
Though the above two “musts” seem almost 
too obvious to mention, they are the areas 
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where carelessness and 
begin. 

Not only is a thorough command of the 
choral and organ parts of an anthem necessary 
before the choir rehearsal, but also a detailed 
plan for presenting it to the choir. What 
vocal parts need to be rehearsed separately? 
How much should be practiced a cappella to 
relieve dependence on the accompaniment? 
How many weeks’ rehearsal will be necessary 
to make the choir feel “at home” with it? 


sloppiness usually 


Each choir member should have a pencil 
during the rehearsal and use the same copy 
of an anthem at all rehearsals and when it is 
sung in the service. Before a single note is 
sung, the director should have the choir mark 
in all phrases and unmarked changes in tempo 
or dynamics. Once the notes themselves are 
mastered, the dynamic levels, tempo changes, 
articulation, and subtleties such as accents and 
rubato should be made completely familiar 
and almost automatic for even the slowest 
singer. In other words, when the time comes 
for the singing of the anthem in a service, 
there should be no doubt about a single aspect 
of the singing of the anthem in any singer’s 
mind. 

The piano gives a percussive sound and in 
a rehearsal serves as a crutch for the singer 
in regard to tempo, notes, and rhythms. It 
is wise, therefore, to practice parts or all of 
the anthem a cappella occasionally, so that 
the shift to the unpercussive organ is not a 
shock. 

The last portion of the weekly rehearsal 
should be held in the church, working on the 
anthems not only for the next Sunday, but 
for two and three weeks ahead. Often an 
anthem that has sounded close to perfection 
in the rehearsal room will fall completely to 
pieces in the church due to the change in 
acoustics and the shift from piano to organ. 
A director of a play wouldn’t think of keeping 
his actors in a bare room until opening night. 
We must not expect our singers to perform 
adequately under unfamiliar conditions. 

Modern science provided a valuable aid to 
church music when it produced the tape 
recorder. It can be best employed in the final 
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stages of the preparation of an anthem, pre- 
ferably in the rehearsal with the organ. The 
playback will not only tell the director where 
the weak spots are, but will serve as an incen- 
tive for the choir to do a better job. It is 
difficult, for example, to convince most choirs 
that enunciation of every syllable must be 
almost exaggerated, until they hear a recording 
of their work. 

If the above conditions are met as fully as 
possible, the actual conducting from the 
console is a simple matter and can be kept to 
a minimum. This can only be said, however, 
when the choir knows the anthem in every 
respect and the organist-director can play the 
accompaniment with complete ease. 

The organist-director must confine his mo- 
tions to his head, and an occasional motion of 
his hand. The upper half of the body used to 
indicate a beat is comparable to a symphony 
conductor using a baseball bat for a baton. A 
choir will drag behind and become heavy 
when more of the body than the head is used. 

An upward swing of the head in the proper 
tempo is a perfect upbeat. A quick, small 
circle gives a cut-off. The various beat pat- 
terns can be easily indicated with the head. 
When a hand is free it can indicate an attack 
or cut-off. 

When performing an anthem with a simple 
accompaniment, most or all of it can perhaps 
be played with one hand and pedals, leaving 
the hand nearest the choir to conduct. 

The choir singers will give the director 
their attention more consistently if he looks 
at them often during an anthem, particularly 
at the time of entrances and cut-offs. 

Even when all of the above conditions are 
met, the organist-director still has the double 
responsibility of constantly striving to improve 
his organ technique and his choral conducting 
technique. A ceaseless striving for perfection 
should be the guiding principle of every 
church musician. 





Richard Carlson is organist and choir director of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








a 
pFISTAFF NOTES, 


There is never just one way of looking at a 
problem or of solving it. Readers’ reactions 
to articles are always welcome, for it is only 
in receiving such reactions that we know that 
the JournaL or Cuurcu Music is being read 
and thought about. 

When there are comments on articles which 
might be of interest to other readers we will 
print them in these columns. 

Mr. J. B. Herdman, organist and choir di- 
rector of St. John’s Lutheran Church in 
Waterloo, Ontario, has some comments on 
“My Musical Instrument—A Congregation” by 
Henry E. Horn, which appeared in the 
October issue of the JourNAL. 

“I like the idea of an open choir rehearsal, 
and I know that most church choirs would 
welcome it. If the members of the congrega- 
tion could see at first hand the work the choir 
does to prepare even an ordinary service they 


would, perhaps, gain a new respect for the 
music of the church and for the choir that 


leads it. They might also feel less lonely out 
there in the ‘middle pews’ if they knew the 
choir was there to help them. It might even 
result in new choir members. It was a pity 
that the writer had to spoil this fine suggestion 
by a quite unwarranted remark about ‘anthe- 
mitis.” Any church choir worthy of the name 
will prepare the liturgy just as carefully as it 
does the anthem, as any member of the con- 
gregation will discover if he cares to drop in at 
a choir practice. 

“There are a number of unfortunate remarks 
in the course of the article and I am going to 
comment upon a few of these. 

“‘The hymn ... has not allowed oppor- 
tunity for members of the congregation to 
control their saliva in their gasp for breath.’ 

“Every choir director is aware of the neces- 
sity of breath control, but few of us realized 
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that the congregation was beset by a further 
difficulty unknown to the choir, or to any 
other body of singers, as far as I can discover. 
The idea of uncontrolled saliva is quite 
frightening, and could, I imagine, prove most 
uncomfortable to those members of the con- 
gregation sitting just in front. Uncontrolled 
saliva also seems to suggest that the congrega- 
tion has been drooling. This may even be 
true, but it is not very nice of him to say so. 

“ ‘Everything seems to depend upon trained 
lungs and metronomic minds, 

“The members of a good and well trained 
choir do not have metronomic minds. What 
they do have is a sense of rhythm—a vastly 
different thing. I don’t quite understand the 
reference to “trained lungs.” Few choir mem- 
bers have had any vocal training apart from 
the help they get at choir rehearsal, and that 
leaves little time for instruction in breath con- 
trol—if that is what he means. It is more a 
matter of intelligence and musical perception, 
plus a little painstaking effort—nothing that is 
beyond the capability of the average member 
of the congregation who wishes to improve his 
singing. 

“‘What insight the musician would get by 
simply going over the principles of singing 
hymns with these people, finding that they are 
not characterized by lung bellows which work 
with the precision of a modern organ console.’ 

“It is hard to believe that this statement was 
intended to be taken seriously. The Rev. Mr. 
Horn must know that a man who is dealing 
with vocal problems almost every day of his 
life will be fully aware of the singers’ dif- 
ficulties, and is not likely to confuse a human 
lung with an organ console. The writer goes 
on to suggest that if he (the musician) was 
aware of this he ‘might change his tempos 
slightly, allowing ample time for breath.’ So 
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a fast tempo makes breathing difficult and a 
slow tempo makes it easy? Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

“The author suggests that the organist 
should ‘anticipate a dull day and adjust his 
stops.’ He is obviously unaware that a good 
organist will adjust his stops quite frequently, 
not so much to suit climatic conditions as to 
give point and emphasis to what is being sung.” 


EASTER MUSIC 


The Resurrection According to Nicodemus. 
Easter cantata for narrator and mixed choir, 
by James R. Gillette. Flammer, 1959. 28 
pages. 80 cents. SATB. 

The resurrection seen through the eyes of 
Nicodemus, who acts as narrator. In original 
and classical numbers the choir helps Nico- 
demus tell his story. 


A Liturgical Choral Service for the Easter 
Season. Compiled and arranged by G. 
Winston Cassler. For mixed choir, baritone 
or alto soloist, and congregation. Augs- 
burg, 1959. 46 pages. $1.35. 

This is the full liturgical service of the 
Lutheran Church with a musical setting for all 
parts except the lessons. Even the collect and 
the creed are sung. 

The music is not difficult and is beautiful. 
The congregation has an integral part in the 
service throughout. A good alto or baritone 
soloist is necessary. 

Unless a choir has learned the two settings 
of the service contained in the Lutheran 
Service Book and Hymnal it is not recom- 
mended to put time on this additional setting, 
beautiful as it is. It would be more worth- 
while for the choir to learn the setting in the 
Service Book which they have not been using 
and introduce this to the congregation in a 
festival program. 

For a church that does not use a liturgical 
service regularly this might offer a different 
and stimulating Easter music program. It 
would be an interesting change from an Easter 


cantata. 
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There is an interesting trend toward special 
music programs in which the congregation 
takes an active part. This is a very healthy 
thing. Concordia publishes what they call 
“Choral Concertos.” Each of these is based 
on a familiar hymn and begins with an in- 
troduction on the organ, followed by the 
congregation singing the first verse of the 
hymn. The choir does some interesting things 
with the second verse, usually adding a descant. 
Another verse is sung by the congregation, 
and another harmonized by the choir. The 
stanzas are woven together in various ways 
and most effectively, with no one left out. 

The music is simple enough for all to fol- 
low. Musical instruments may be added if 
desired and a junior or youth choir may sing 
some of the congregation’s part. 

Choral concertos now available are: 


| Know That My Redeemer Lives, by Paul 
Bunjes. Concordia, 1958. |! pages. $1.50 
complete. Choir copy 22 cents. 


A Mighty Fortress is Our God, by Paul Bunjes. 
Concordia, 1958. $1.25 complete. Choir 
copy 25 cents. 


Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of 
Creation, by Paul Bunjes. Concordia, 1959. 
7 pages. $1.25 complete. 


Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of 
Creation, by Harald Rohlig. Concordia, 
1958. 12 pages. $1.50 complete. Choir 
copy 20 cents. 


A Joyful Hosanna, by Jean Pasquet. Kjos, 
1959. 6 pages. 22 cents. SATB. 
A simple Palm Sunday anthem which can 
be sung by a mixed choir alone or by the adult 
and junior choirs together. 


Today is Risen Christ Our King. |5th century 
melody arranged by G. Schroth. 
1959. 4 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 
A solid, joyous anthem which will be easy 

for the choir having four strong parts. 


Kjos, 


Continued on page 32 


The Children of the Hebrews, by Palestrina. 
R. D. Row, 1952. 3 pages. 16 cents. SATB. 
A splendid way to introduce Palestrina to 

your choir. Based on the Gospel for the Day, 

it can be used in place of the Gradual and 
offers contrast to the second anthem which is 
generally of a dynamic nature. 


Hosanna, David's Son, by Niccolo Jommelli. 
arranged by Matthew Lundquist. Carl 
Fischer, n.d. 3 pages. 15 cents. SATB. 

In motet form, similar to the Palestrina 
anthem. 


Come, Ye Faithful, by R. S. Thatcher. Oxford, 

1932. 6 pages. 25 cents. SATB. 

A moving piece of Easter music is created 
from the great Easter hymn of John of 
Damascus. The setting is easy for an adult or 
youth choir. 


Resurrection, by Leland B. Sateren. Schmitt, 
Hall, & McCreary, 1958. 3 pages. 18 
cents. SATB. 

A brilliant anthem from the cycle “The Re- 
deemer.” It is in a contemporary setting and 
rather difficult. 


MUSIC IN THIS ISSUE 


Ride On, Ride On, by Graham George. Gray, 
1941. 4 pages. 18 cents. SATB. 


A stirring Palm Sunday hymn is included 
in this anthem. Much unison, concluding with 
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ANTHEM 
NOTES 


by FREDERICK SNELL 


a descant makes this a good way to introduce 
a new Palm Sunday hymn to the congregation. 


Easter Morning, by Paul Christiansen. Augs- 
burg, 1948. 3 pages. 18 cents. SATB. 

A quiet song, based on St. John, used as a 
contrast to joyous Easter anthems, this intro- 
duces modern tonal and rhythmic changes in 
a manner not too difficult for the choir unac- 
customed to them. An anthem which “grows.” 
Recently recorded by the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir. 


Alleluia, by Will James. FitzSimons, 

6 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 

To those who enjoy singing the Mozart 
Alleluia but lack the necessary soprano soloist, 
this is a good substitute. Based entirely on 
one word, Alleluia, it brings a joyous mes- 
sage for the day. Care must be taken that it 
is sung lightly and not too fast. 


1952. 


This is the Day the Lord Hath Made, by Eric 
Thiman. Novello, 1953. 4 pages. SATB. 
A typical Thiman anthem, big sonorous 

sounds, with a fine organ accompaniment. 

Text by Isaac Watts. A choir of 12 will do 

as fine a job as a choir of 40. Excellent for a 

massed choir, with children singing the third 

stanza alone. 





Frederick A. Snell is organist and choir director 
of St, Mark’s Lutheran Church, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 
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CHURCH MUSIC REVIEW 
To the Choir of St. Peter’s Church, Sherbrooke , P.Q. , Canada 


Ride On! Ride On! 


Hymn-Anthem for Mixed Voices 
(Palm Sunday ) 





HENRY H MILMAN GRAHAM GEORGE 


NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc., Agents for NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED: LONDON 
Maestoso Voices in Unison 


VOICES 


Ride on! ride on in 


ty! Hark!all the tribes“ Ho-san - na” cry; ae y iad 


— sect Thy} road, With palms and scat-tered gar-ments strowed. 


de in U. S A. 
Copyr ight, 1941, by The H. W. Gray Co. Inc. Made in U. & 


Reprinted by permission 





O Christ, Thy tri-umphs be- 


ty! In low-ly pomp ride on die; O Chris,Thy ctri-umphs now be- 


iJ 


gin O’er cap - tive death and con-quered sin. 


gin O’er cap - tive death and con-quered sin. 
Sw. 


Gt- poco staccato 


C.M.R.1765-(4) 





es - ty! The wing-ed squad - rons of the 


es - ty! The wing-ed squad-rons of the 


Ride on! ride on i ‘ The squad-rons of the 


mp 


The squad-rons of the 


sky Lookdown with sad and wondering eyes To see the ap-proach-ing Sac-ri - fice. 


sky Look down with sad and wondering eyes To see the approach-ingSac- ri - fice. 


sky Look down with sad and wondering eyes To see the ap-proach-ing Sac-ri - fice. 


sky Look down with sad and wondering eyes To see the approach-ing Sac-ri - fice. 


i isd 





es- ty! Thy last and fierc-est strife is 


adJ 


TheFa - ther on his throne ex-pects_ his own a-noint-ed Son. 


nigh, The Fa-theron his i is own a-noint-ed Son. 


J 


Voices in Unison Molto maestoso 


Ride on! rideon in maj 


die; Bow Thy meck head to mor-tal pain; Then O God, Thy power,and reign. 


mf <7 


C.M.R, 1765-4) 





.18 Easter Morning 
Song for mized chorus acappella 
Words from St. John PAUL CHRISTIANSEN 


(4-60) quietly, expressively 


Mar-y came and told thede - sci-ples that she had seen the 








Then the as they were as-sem-bled 


Then the same day at eve-ning, asthey all were 


as they were as-sem-bled 


Then the same day at eve-ning, as they all were as-sem-bled 


Copyright 1948 by Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Reprinted by permission 





Se 
and stood in the 


— 
then came Je - sus 


Je - sus came  Je- sus 


then came Je - sus 


rr 


TF: 


‘UNISON 


Peace be 


Easter Morning 


SOLO: 
Then said 


midst, the midst 


-sus un-to 





in. the midst 





in the midst 





Peace be 





“~— 


came and toldthede - sci-ples that she had seen the Lord, 











the Lord. 








Mar - y came and said that she had seen the 








Mar -y came and said that she had seen the 


Easter Morning 








































































































To Horatio M. Farrar and the 
No. 2109 Southwest, Missouri State College Choir, Springfield, Mo. 


Price 25¢ ; 
Alleluia 
Four- Part Chorus-S.A.T. B. 4 Cappella 





Moderato (d- sa) 


Soprano 


Al- le - lu - ia, Al-le- lu - ia, 


Al-le - lu- ia, Al- le - lu - ia, 


Moderato 


Piano 
Sor 
rehearsal 
only 


Copyright MCMLII by H.T.FitzSimons Co., Chicago, Ill. 
International Copyright Secured 





















































Al- le- lu-ia, 


- le- lu - ia, 


Al -_ le- lu - ia, 


Al - le- lu - 
mp. 


lu - ia, lu - ia, 


ia, Al-le - 


TT, 


Al- le - lu - ia, Al-le - lu - ia, 


12d 


Al - le - lu - 


Al-le-lu-ia, Al-le-lu-ia, Al- le 





ia, Al-le - lu- ia, Al-tle - lu - ia, 


Al-le - lu - ia, 





Al - le - lu-ia, Al - te-1lu-ia, Al - le - lu- ia, 
cresc. poco a@ poco 


Al-le - lu- ia, Al - le - lu-ia, Al - le - lu- ia, 
cresc. poco a poco 


Al-le - lu- ia, Al- le - tlu-ia, Al - le - Iu - ia, 
orese. a pooo 


Al - le - lu- ia, 


ae i aed 





Al - le - lu - ia, 


Al- le- lu- ia, 


Al- le- lu-ia, Al-le-lu-ia, Al - le - lu - ia, 


Al-le-lu-ia, Al-le-lu-ia, Al - le- lu-ia, Al - 


Al - le - lu-ia, Al-le-lu-ia, Al- le-lu- ia, 


Al-le-lu-ia, Al- le-lu-ia, 





Al- le - lu - ia, 


le - lw-ia, Al- le - Iu - ia, 
reso. 


le - lu- ia, Al-le - lu - ia, 
orese. 


le - lu - ia, Al- le - lu - ia, 
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This is the day the Lord hath made 


Anthem for Unison voices 
18 Suitable for Easter or General use 


Words by ISAAC WATTS 
MUSIC BY 


ERIC H. THIMAN 





London: NOVELLO & COMPANY, Limited 





Allegro risoluto 4 = c. 80 
VOICES 


This is the 


the Lord hath made, calls the hours 





———————— 


Let heaven re - joice, let earth be glad, And 
cee 





Pe 


=> 
praise surroundthe throne. 


a 


- 


Copyright 1953, by Novello & Company, Limited 
17940 MADE IN ENGLAND 


Reprinted by permission 





rose and left the dead, 


i eee a ee 


5 a gtttn, 


To-day the saints his tri- umphe 


his won-ders 


Sa-tan’s em 


spread, 


And 


pire 





(SOPRANOS) 


Blest be the 


Lord, who comes to 


Pp Sw. (or Ch.) 





—— mf 


Who comes, in God his Fa-thers Name, 
REE Te 





our hu-man_ race. 


nove ORR 











poco rall. 





high - est strains The 


Church on earth 


a tempo 


san- na in the 


can raise; 


The high-est 





— Pw eae 





heavens in which he reigns Shall give 








* small notes optional, for one or two sopranos. 
Novello & Company, L*4- Engravers 4 Printers 17940 


el 


Pi iy tn 


. al fine 


praise. 


PO aa BAS BiB te ag nd 
= 
“Seneisnibdiseniiaienndae” 
f“ 


him no-bler 








—— 








Continued from page 13 
As On the First Day of the Week, by A. 

Loren Olsen. Kjos, 1959. 3 pages. 20 

cents. SB. 

An easy two part anthem in canon form. 
Throughout most of the anthem the women 
sing the upper part and the men the lower. 
They divide into four parts only in the last 
two measures. 


Christ Among the Lilies, by Frances Williams. 
Flammer, 1952. 7 pages. 25 cents. SATB, 
SAB. 

The resurrection story is told by alto and 
bass soloists and chorus. Music and text are 
admirably fitted together from the quiet begin- 
ning to the joyous climax. 


Easter Morning, Joyous Dawning, by Ludwig 
M. Lindeman. Arranged by Leland B. 
Sateren. Augsburg, 1952. 5 pages. 20 
cents. SATB. 

This anthem is simple and effective. It 
begins in unison, dividing into four parts for a 
short middle section as well as the last few 
measures. 


In Triumph Shouts the Son of God, by 


Bartholomaeus Gesius. Arranged by James 


Gillette. Flammer, 1952. 6 pages. 20 

cents. SATB and Junior Choir. 

An anthem of rejoicing for the combined 
junior and adult choirs. If your choirs are 
used to reading music and singing together 
this will be easy for them. If they are not 
used to working together the anthem will be 
of medium difficulty. 


Now Let the Vault of Heaven Resound. Ar- 
ranged by W. Winston Cassler. Augsburg, 
1959. 11 pages. 25 cents. SATB. 

An interesting arrangement of one of the 
most joyous Easter carols. Two sets of words 
are given: the popular “Ye Watchers and Ye 
Holy Ones,” by John Athelson Riley, and 
“Now Let the Vault of Heaven Resound,” by 
Paul Zeller Strodach, which appears in the 
Lutheran Service Book and Hymnal. 
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Most organists are familiar with the great 
variety found in the many listings of the St. 
Cecilia Series, published by H. W. Gray of 
New York, and these new releases reflect 
that traditional variety. While the styles of 
these particular compositions vary, they are 
similar in several points, among them being 
that all are of moderate length and medium 
difficulty, and can be played on the average 
two-manual organ. Single numbers cost 75 
cents. 


LITANY, by Myron P. Roberts. An inter- 
esting and well-constructed piece in a mildly 
modern idiom, equally suitable for church 
and recital usage. While not difficult, much 
of its effect depends on the careful playing 
of those sections where measured accented 
chords contrast with legato lines. An excellent 
piece with which to introduce a contemporary 
sound to your listeners. 


ADAGIO, by Nancy L. Phillips. A pleasant 
piece, the main effect of which depends on 
following the composer’s tempo indication of 
“freely and smoothly.” Basically, it is a flow- 
ing solo line moving against a quiet back- 
ground, and very suitable as a prelude. The 
registration given suggests for a solo simply 
an 8’ Flute, but for the proper effect, stay 
away from big bold flutes and try a Gedeckt 
or soft Melodia. 


A FLEMISH PRAYER, by August Maekel- 
berghe. A simple, folksong-like 16th-century 
melody is woven through this meditative com- 
position against a quietly moving background 
made interesting by occasional quickly re- 
solving dissonances and chromaticism. 


MEDITATION ON “PANGE LINGUA,” 
by David H. Williams. A simple and effective 
setting of a Gregorian melody especially suit- 
able for liturgical churches where this famil- 
iar plainchant would be recognized. The back- 
ground is in slowly moving soft chords, but 
the melody asserts itself at the beginning on a 
mezzo reed, and later on a quieter flute. A 
registration suggestion for organs not having 
the recommended “soft mixture” in the Swell 
is to use instead the 4 and 2’ flute, possible 
with octave coupler. 
Barbara J. Owen. 
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NOTICE... 


The anthems appearing in this issue of the JOURNAL OF CHURCH 
MUSIC may be ordered as follows: 


NRG1765 — Ride On, Ride On, by Graham George (SATB) 18¢ 
NRA1057 —_ Easter Morning, by Paul Christiansen (SATB) 18¢ 
NRF2109 = Alleluia, by Will James (SATB) 25¢ 
NRG1307 _—‘This is the Day the Lord Hath Made, by Eric H. Thiman (Unison and SATB) 


recommended 
NRO11 Come, Ye Faithful, by R. S. Thatcher (SATB) 


NRF1774 —_ Hosanna, David's Son, by Niccolo Jommeli, arranged by Matthew Lundquist 
(SATB) 


NRK5263 A Joyful Hosanna, by Jean Pasquet (SATB) 
NRK5257 _ Today is Risen Christ, our King, arranged by G. Schroth (SATB) 


~ ORDER FROM JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 
2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Penna. 








See these excellent books for your 
mixed choir—on approval now! 

() RARE CHORAL MASTERPIECES 

The Use of Music in Choral music heretofore unavailable, compiled 
into an outstanding collection by Parke 
ee . Barnard. $1.25 
Christian Education Ty cand: nue waa venennaaes 

— were Choruses by masters of the German, Italian, 
oa oe and English schools compiled by Walter E. 


Buszin. $1.25 
in the March () LATER RENAISSANCE MOTETS 


Superb, rare examples of early contrapuntal 
JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC music prepared for modern choirs by Matthew 
Lundquist. $1.25 
C) 101 CHORALES BY J. S. BACH 
One of the finest collections of Bach chorales 
available, carefully edited by Walter E. Buszin. 
; $1.25 
Robes for Your Choir PLEASE SEND BOOKS CHECKED ON 30 DAY APPROVAL TO: 
Name 
Addr 
C0 Robe Styles City oe 
for ( Swatches of material State. 
for fabric and color Church 


catalog (1 Confirmation Robes 
E. R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641. N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 












































“First in its field” = Christian Herald 


THE STORY OF CHRISTIAN HYMNODY 
by E. E. Ryden 


A fascinating historical survey of church musicology, rich in devotional 
content, is this monumental new anthology. Here are smoothly styled, 
radiant narratives appealing to scholar and lay reader alike—an attrac- 
tive, authoritative treasury of worship, program and research material. 

688 pages $5.95 


At Your Bookstore or AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN Beck Isicnd, iitinois 











VESTMENTS 


for the CHOIR 


Well-tailored vestments lend dignity and propriety 
to the choir and afford ease and comfort to the 
choristers. Here are vestments, expertly made and 
ecclesiastically correct for your choir. They are 
interchangeable for men or women. 


Style G-2 

Black Gown 

Fabric 

No. FabricName “Price 
235 Zephyr weave $12.2 
271 Tropical Palm 13.23 
136 Poplin 14.25 
276 Luste Faille 14.23 
255 Futura Faille 14.75 
244 Magic weave 15.75 

* Prices 10% extra if chest 
size is over 48 inches. 


(Write for choir gown 
measurement form.) 
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15.50 
* Back length from nape 
of neck to within 3-4 inches 
from floor (Cardinal Red 
cassocks 50c extra.) 
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Sample swatches available on request. 
Sample vestments sent for your inspection. 
Transportation charges extra on all items. 


United olatheran Publication Shouse 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 














